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It is proposed in the following paper to review very briefly 
the present position in Egypt, to suggest what should be the 
main objects of our Egyptian policy and to consider what steps 
should be taken in the immediate future to carry that policy 
into effect. 

It is unnecessary to review the main facts of the history of 
our intervention in Egypt, with which everyone is acquainted— 
the series of events beginning with the bankruptcy of Ismail and 
ending with the Declaration of Independence. That Declaration 
is the most important document in the Egyptian situation to-day 
—it is the charter of the Egyptian status quo, and that Declara- 
tion, as we are all aware, left intentionally and explicitly several 
of the most important questions unsettled. It is the point at 
which all considerations of Egyptian policy must begin; from it 
we must proceed, and the first question that has to be settled 
is in which direction our procedure is to be—are we to go forward 
or to go back? 

There are many people who believed that the Declaration 
was a mistake and that it went further than the situation 
demanded, and there are presumably many people who would like 
to withdraw from it, who would like to revoke the independence 
of Egypt, to re-establish the Protectorate and to settle down to 
govern Egypt in the same way as any other Crown Colony. 

It is my own opinion that this policy is impossible, but I am 
unwilling to dismiss the consideration of it too hastily, because I 
believe that were it possible it would prove in practice the most 


satisfactory of all solutions, the most beneficial to the people of 
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Egypt and the surest guarantee of peace in the Near East. 
Unfortunately in politics as in life the best plan is seldom the 
practicable one, facts get in the way of theories and human 
nature refuses to behave in accordance with the enlightened 
views of statesmen and philosophers. 

In the first place I believe it is impossible deliberately and 
ostentatiously to take a step backward in political affairs at the 
present time. I believe it to be impossible for any British 
Government to say—‘‘ We intend to take away the independence 
that we gave three years ago and to re-establish a Protectorate 
which was originally established as a war-time expedient, in 
contradiction to pledges previously given by British statesmen.” 

Secondly, such a policy must necessarily involve bloodshed. 
There is no need to exaggerate the extent of the outbreak that 
would ensue. If the necessary preparations were made before- 
hand it could very easily be dealt with. But machine guns 
would be used and blood would be shed, blood of men fighting 
for the independence of their country which had been given 
them and taken away again by a great European Power who has 
a teputation for lecturing her neighbours on their treatment of 
subject races. There are some things that the conscience of the 
modern world will not stand, and we have not only to take into 
consideration the conscience of the world, but also the conscience 
of the English people. 

Thirdly, it would be particularly hard for the present British 
Government to take the course suggested, because the majority 
of the members of this Government were members also of the 
very Government which made the Declaration—the Coalition 
Government. They would immediately lay themselves open to 
the charge that, the restraining influence of their liberal colleagues 
having been removed, they treated all the engagements that they 
entered into at that time as scraps of paper to be torn up. 

Fourthly, what adequate excuse could be given for so sudden 
and so complete a reversal of policy? Is it true to say that the 
experiment has proved a failure, that self-government in Egypt 
has broken down? For the murder of the Sirdar we have already 
demanded retribution, and our demands have been met. We 
cannot, therefore, in justice make any further reference to that 
tragedy in our dealings with the Egyptian Government; we 
cannot inflict two punishments for one offence. 

Fifthly, everyone will agree that it should be the aim of every 
Government so to fashion its foreign policy as to ensure the 
greatest possible measure of continuity of which the exigencies 
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of party politics will allow. Now, if we were to re-establish the 
Protectorate over Egypt and reduce it to the status of a Crown 
Colony, we should be violently denounced by the Socialist party 
for doing so; and it is extremely probable that if and when they 
were returned to power they would once more reverse that 
decision. In any case, the Nationalist party in Egypt would 
have every reason to expect that they would do so, and in that 
expectation they would continue to work and to intrigue, and so 
the suggested settlement would be robbed of by far its greatest 
advantage—the appearance of finality and unalterableness. 

To my mind, these arguments against what I may call the 
reactionary policy in Egypt are overwhelming, and must compel 
us to relinquish, with whatever private reluctance we may feel, 
all hope of reaching a solution in that direction. 


So we are back once more.at the Declaration of Independence, 
and we have once more to consider whether we can allow that 
document, which is admittedly provisional, to remain the charter 
of the land, or whether we shall eventually be obliged to make 
further concessions to Egyptian national sentiment. 

The French have a saying to the effect that temporary 
arrangements last the longest—and while it would be folly to 
suggest that we can postpone indefinitely the discussion of the 
questions left unsettled by the Declaration, I do not consider 
that we need be in any undue hurry to do so, and as the status 
quo is more satisfactory to us than to Egypt, it is by the Egyptians 
that the first overtures on the subject should be made. 

Sooner or later these overtures will be made, and it is as well 
that we should have our policy ready beforehand. Now, I think 
we may take it for granted that the three main points on which 
we shall be asked for concessions are—(1) the withdrawal of the 
garrison; (2) the abolition of the posts of Financial and Judicial 
Adviser; (3) the status of the Sudan. I will deal with each of 
these matters in turn. 

The question of the presence of British troops in Egypt is 
one on which it is peculiarly difficult for one who has never been 
in that country to speak with anything approaching confidence, 
and one concerning which it is quite impossible for anyone in 
that position to lay down the law. Therefore more than ever 
when dealing with this question must I speak under correction, 
and any statement that I make must be put forward rather with 
a view to inquiry than with a view to suggestion. We know 
that the troops were first landed in Egypt in order to put down 
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an insurrection, which they accomplished with the minimum of 
difficulty ; and we also know—although we might have difficulty 
in persuading any foreign audience of the fact—that it was the 
intention of every single person who had anything to do with 
that operation to withdraw those troops at the first possible 
opportunity. But—and it is a remarkable example of the long 
duration of the temporary—they have remained there for over 
forty years. Let us examine the reasons for the continual post- 
ponement of this withdrawal, and let us inquire whether those 
reasons are sufficient to justify any further extension of that 
already protracted period. 

There would appear to be three main reasons for the presence 
of British troops in Egypt—first and foremost, the protection of 
European life and property. That is the reason for which they 
first ‘were landed and in comparison with this all other con- 
siderations sink into comparative insignificance. Secondly, the 
protection of Egyptian frontiers. Thirdly, the protection of 
British Imperial communications. 

I will deal first with the question of the safety of Europeans. 
If the troops were withdrawn from Cairo and Alexandria to- 
morrow either to cantonments within striking distance of those 
towns, or to the Sinai Peninsula, or to Great Britain—would 
there immediately ensue a wholesale massacre of Europeans? 
Personally, I cannot believe it. In the first place I cannot 
believe that the Egyptians of no matter what class would be so 
foolish. They would know that if we withdrew troops at the 
present time it would not be due to any military weakness or 
shortage of fighting material, and they would realise that any 
troops that went away could very easily come back again, and 
would come back again most assuredly in power and wrath. 
Secondly, we must remember that in the past Egypt was not 
occupied by British or by other foreign troops, but that during 
the half-century previous to 1882 the lives of Europeans were at 
least as secure as they have been since. The riot at Alexandria, 
and the similar outbreaks at the same time, were the only excep- 
tions, and the origin of these disturbances, although extremely 
obscure, was due to the peculiar circumstances of the time. 
Those, then, are the main arguments with regard to the question 
of security: firstly, that it is @ priori improbable that the 
Egyptians would be either so foolish, so fanatical, so inhospitable 
or so brave as to turn upon the foreigners in their country; 
secondly, that in the past their conduct has not been of a kind 
to render this supposition any more probable; and thirdly, that 
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were they to do so, retribution would be swift and easy and that 
our hands, so far from being weakened, would be strengthened 
for dealing with the situation in the future. 

If we read again the letters and despatches of those who 
were present at the time of the occupation and whose business it 
was first to consider the problem of evacuation, we find that the 
security of Europeans was by no means the main consideration 
present to their minds. We shall find that Lord Cromer in 1883 
definitely supported the proposal to reduce the garrison to 3000 
men to be stationed at Alexandria, that this proposal received 
the approval of the Government of the day, and was about to be 
carried out when the disaster to the army commanded by Hicks 
Pasha occurred and caused the temporary postponement of the 
proposed movement. The menace of the Mahdi has long passed 
away, but the troops have not yet been withdrawn from Cairo. 
But we must remember that until 1898 that menace was a 
reality, and when the name of Cromer is invoked as that of one 
who was in favour of the continued presence of the troops, we 
must remember that he had an additional reason for that view 
which we have not got to-day—the danger of invasion from the 
Sudan, the insecurity of the frontiers of Egypt. 

That is one of the great differences between the Egypt of 
to-day and the Egypt of forty years ago—the Sudan is no longer 
a menace. And there is another and a greater difference, which 
is that the fear of internationalisation and the continued hostile 
interference of France have, to all intents and purposes, been 
removed. During the last twenty years of the nineteenth century 
these two nightmares continually haunted the brief and troubled 
repose of the great Pro-Consul, and it was not until after the 
dawn of the twentieth century that they were eventually driven 
away. And there is yet one other tremendous new feature in 
the situation since the times of which I have been speaking— 
the suzerainty of Turkey no longer exists. Now that Turkey 
has lost Egypt and France has renounced any right to meddle 
with Egyptian affairs, the whole question of the safety of our 
Imperial communications assumes a new aspect. If once we 
were to lose the command of the Mediterranean, the largest army 
in the world located in Egypt would be for us a liability rather 
than an asset; but so long as we retain the command of that 
sea, it appears to me that, from the sole point of view of our 
communications, we only need sufficient troops in Egypt to 
guard an aerodrome and to ensure the protection and efficient 
administration of the Suez Canal. 
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There was yet another consideration which induced Lord 
Cromer to counsel the postponement of the evacuation. With 
his unfailing perspicacity he saw from the first that evacuation 
and reform were two alternative policies, and having regard to 
the deplorable, the desperate, situation in which he found the 
country, he decided that reform must come first. We are all 
aware how admirably that policy of reform was carried out, and 
how by years of patient toil bankruptcy was transformed into 
affluence. But it is now hardly too much to say that that policy 
of reform has been carried almost as far as it is possible to carry 
it without the active and willing co-operation of the inhabitants. 
It has certainly reached the stage, always clearly foreseen by 
Lord Cromer himself, at which the assistance of native statesmen 
must be demanded. But such assistance is impossible unless it 
is given voluntarily and unless those who give it possess the 
confidence of their own people. We can no longer claim, as 
Lord Cromer could, that the presence of British troops in Egypt 
is necessary in order to introduce reforms without which the 
country must relapse into a state of anarchic bankruptcy. 
‘To sum up, then, my conclusions on this matter, I would say 
that, having regard both to the security of foreigners and to the 
protection of Egyptian frontiers and of British communications, 
the withdrawal of our troops from Egypt is a risk that we should 
be justified in taking if we can be sure that by taking it we shall 
secure thé friendship of the Egyptian Government and the good- 
will of the people of Egypt. 

Nor would I insist upon the retention of the Financial and 
Judicial Advisers—but I would only agree to this withdrawal on 
the very definite understanding that their places should never be 
filled by any foreigners other than Englishmen. Nations, like 
individuals, are more apt to ask advice when it is not proffered 
to them, and I cannot but believe that any Egyptian Government 
worthy of the name, if they were to get rid of one Financial 
Adviser, would very soon be looking out for another. After all, 
they did employ foreign advisers long before there was any 
question of the occupation, and there is surely good reason to 
suppose that if once better relations were established they would 
be eager to employ foreign advisers again. 


I do not, however, wish to be accused of excessive optimism. 
I am not under the delusion that Egypt is going to be better 
governed under the régime that I contemplate. I will go further : 
Egypt will be worse governed; the lot of the fellaheen will not 
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be happier, it will be less happy; much of the valuable work 
which we have accomplished in that country will be gradually 
undone. Even under the present régime of semi-independence 
there is every reason to suppose that the condition of Egypt has 
deteriorated. The question is, how far will that deterioration 
go? Will it reach the state of complete chaos and bankruptcy 
which it reached under Ismail ? 

I will not prophesy, but will only suggest that there are 
considerations which give grounds for a mild and mitigated 
optimism. The reign of Ismail was a bad tyranny; the worst 
that we shall be faced with now is a bad democracy. Aristotle, 
who preferred tyranny to democracy. yet took the view that— 
corruptio optimi pessima—the corruption of the best turned out 
the worst, and therefore that a corrupt democracy was preferable 
to a corrupt tyranny. 

In the second place, there exists in Egypt to-day the force of 
public opinion which did not and dared not exist in the days of 
Ismail. There are limits to the extent of misgovernment with 
which public opinion will put up, and when there are two or 
more political parties competing for popular support, reform of 
abuses becomes a powerful plank in the platform of the opposition. 

Nor is there only the importance of native public opinion to 
be taken into account. Egyptian politicians in the early days 
of their independence can hardly fail to realise that the stage 
upon which they are playing will be illuminated by limelight 
turned upon it from every quarter of the globe. The audience 
will be representative of civilisation, and in these circumstances 
the actors can hardly fail to make some effort to show themselves 
worthy of the interest that they arouse. It will be impossible 
for them, in that full glare of publicity, to perpetrate or to 
connive at dark deeds of the kind that Ismail and his predecessors 
were at liberty to commit. 

But even when all this has been said, the prospect of the 
future government of Egypt is one that cannot be envisaged with 
any great degree of confidence, and it should always be borne in 
mind that those who advocate the concessions outlined above do 
so not in the belief that they will be productive of prosperity or 
happiness for Egypt, but solely on the ground that in these days 
the insistent, continuous and unanimous demands of a whole, 
united people cannot with safety be disregarded. 


I now come to the question of the Sudan and I have now 
finished with concessions. The problem we are here presented 
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with is one that differs fundamentally from the problem of 
Egypt. The Egyptians are, practically speaking, one people. 
The Sudan is inhabited by many different races. In Egypt there 
is a large educated class which in the Sudan hardly exists; there 
is also in Egypt a strong Nationalist party demanding independ- 
ence. There is nothing of the kind in the Sudan. We have 
never conquered Egypt—we have conquered the Sudan. Our 
work in Egypt is practically completed—in the Sudan it has 
hardly begun, and we should make it a central plank of our 
policy that no political movements in Egypt should- be allowed 
to interfere with the continuation and completion of that 
work, 

At the present time the status of the Sudan rests on the 
Boutros-Cromer Convention of 1899, which set up what Lord 
Cromer himself described as a ‘“‘ hybrid form of government, 
hitherto unknown to international jurisprudence.” The creations 
of Lord Cromer’s fertile and practical mind have the merits of 
vitality and of practicability. That hybrid form of government 
has worked satisfactorily for twenty-six years and is still working. 
There appears, therefore, to be no reason why we should interfere 
with it. Reforms have recently been introduced, such as the 
creation of the Sudan Defence Force, which are perhaps hardly 
in accordance with the spirit of that convention, but they do 
not break the letter of it, and by the letter we must be prepared 
to proceed and be ready if necessary to strengthen rather than 
to weaken our position in the Sudan. 

The concessions to Egyptian nationalism suggested above are 
very considerable. Something can justly be demanded in return 
for them. It would hardly be too much to demand that Egypt 
should relinquish any further share in Sudanese affairs. But it 
seems possible to obtain practically the same effect in a manner 
less wounding to Egyptian susceptibilities by a simple re-affirma- 
tion of the Boutros-Cromer Convention. 

The question then arises as to how far it may be possible to 
obtain the consent of Egypt to the abandonment of those extreme 
claims on the Sudan which have recently been put forward. 
Those claims are unjustifiable in law, in equity or in politics, 
and the agitation which they have produced cannot be founded 
upon any deep, genuine or widespread feeling among the people 
of Egypt. It is a manufactured and artificial irredentist move- 
ment which at a word from the political leaders would flicker out 
as rapidly as it has flared up. It should be made plain to anyone 
with whom Great Britain has to dealin Egyptian negotiations, 
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that unless that word is given there will be no concessions and 
no peace. 

The British case in this dispute is overwhelmingly strong. 
Egypt has had her chance of governing the Sudan and the world 
knows how she misused it. Great Britain can point to her own 
twenty-six years of development and reform and insist upon the 
necessity of continuing that work. Egypt’s claim to have 
assisted in the conquest of the Sudan can easily be met by the 
reminder that she has profited from that conquest by the security 
of her frontiers which she still enjoys, and by the assurance that 
there will be no interference with her water supply—an assurance 
which can safely be strengthened and renewed by any under- 
taking on the part of H.M. Government which may be asked for. 
Finally, there is no real doubt as to what the wishes of the 
Sudanese themselves are in the matter. 

It is perhaps not wholly unreasonable to suppose, or at least 
to hope, that the weight of these arguments and others may 
have some effect upon the minds of Egyptian statesmen, and 
that they may be willing to come to an agreement on the suggested 
basis. If, however, they prove obdurate there is yet one other 
lever that might be brought to bear. 

The Egyptian question as a whole is not one that should be 
referred to the League of Nations. Such a step would lead to 
fatal delay in arriving at a settlement. It would be interpreted 
in the East as a sign of weakness on the part of Great Britain, 
and it is a matter of too great importance to be entrusted to the 
League in its present state of development. But these arguments, 
although they apply, do so with much less force in the case of 
the Sudan, and as a last resource reference to the League need 
not be excluded from the range of possibility. It is in any case 
a possibility which might be used as a powerful weapon in the 
course of negotiations with the Egyptians. They would be bound 
to realise that the decision of the League would not be likely to 
improve their position in the Sudan and that, from their own 
point of view, the Boutros-Cromer convention is a far better 
solution than a British mandate under the League. It is probably 
a better solution from the British point of view also, but the 
important fact is that Egypt has more to lose than Great Britain 
by referring the question of the Sudan to the League. 

An attempt has now been made to outline very briefly the 
basis of a general settlement. The suggested policy may be 
summed up in half a dozen words, as—concessions to Egypt in 
return for a free hand in the Sudan—and reasons have been 
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given for entertaining the hope that Egypt may be willing to 
arrive at an agreement on this basis. Two questions remain to 
be explored. How would a settlement of this nature work in 
practice, and what is to happen if Egypt cannot be persuaded to 
accept these terms? 

I believe that the withdrawal of British troops from Egypt 
would lead to a rapid development of party or of group politics 
within that country. The nuclei of the parties and groups are 
there already, but at the present time they are all capable of 
becoming united at a moment’s notice and of merging their 
various differences in a common patriotic policy against this 
country. For it is folly to suppose, although the supposition is 
frequently made, that there is in Egypt any pro-English party in 
the true sense of the word. The presence of British troops is a 
continual source of irritation. The troops removed, irritation 
would die down and be lost sight of in the more immediate and 
intriguing business of party feuds. From these feuds it should, 
of course, be the policy of Great Britain to stand steadfastly 
aloof, and she would soon find that both sides were competing 
fdr the support and favour of this powerful neutral whose influence 
would thus tend to become the background instead of the battle- 
ground of Egyptian politics. The mass of the people also, as 
they began to discover how little they had gained by their new 
independence, and as they grew increasingly impatient of the 
squabbles and incompetence of their own politicians, would be 
inclined to look with feelings of increasing good-will and regret 
to the Power which used to give them good government, impartial 
justice and peace from domestic strife. 


Yet one possibility remains to be considered. If the spirit 
of intransigeance which has recently characterised the conduct 
of the leaders of the Egyptian Nationalist party continues to 
control their actions, if the refusal to face facts, the demand for 
the broadest concessions unaccompanied by willingness to make 
the smallest concession, the acceptance of political slogans dictated 
by the most thoughtless elements of the population and reliance 
upon the support of the most violent and least responsible of 
their adherents are still to characterise the behaviour of those 
upon whom the duty should fall of providing by negotiation for 
the future of their country, then it is obvious that no settlement 
on the lines suggested can be arrived at and nothing would be 
gained by putting forward proposals which would be doomed to 
immediate rejection. In these circumstances we must be pre- 
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pared to stand by the status quo, which, though unsatisfactory 
for Great Britain, is, as has been suggested above, far more 
unsatisfactory for Egypt. Let it be known that we are willing 
to negotiate on any basis of mutual concession, but that we 
shall never capitulate before the unreasoning demands of unprac- 
tical fanatics. The moral rectitude of our position is impregnable. 
Our willingness to negotiate has been proved over and over 
again. The fact that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald found it as impos- 
sible, as did the late Lord Curzon, to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Egypt shows that it is no narrow spirit of British 
imperialism that stands in the way of a settlement. But until 
some genuine attempt is made by Egypt to grasp the hand of 
friendship and conciliation which is permanently held out to her, 
it is as well that she should realise that we are prepared to 
maintain our position by our strength and that that effort is one 
which we can afford to continue indefinitely. And let her also 
realise that, while eagerly awaiting settlement, we are prepared 
to put down disorder with a heavy hand, and that the retribution 
for conspiracy and assassination will be swift and terrible. 

But it is to be hoped that saner counsels will prevail in Egypt ; 
that in due course she will produce statesmen, far-sighted and 
fearless, who will see in which direction the future of their country 
lies and who will have the courage and the ability to convince 
their fellow-countrymen. Then the time will come when a real 
and lasting settlement may be arrived at, and when Egypt will 
learn to rely upon the British Empire as her real friend, and, 
secure from external difficulties under the widespread wing of 
her mighty ally, she will be able to address herself in peace and 
quietness to the solution of her domestic problems, and in freedom 
and independence work out her own salvation. 

ALFRED DUFF COOPER. 


Summary of the Discussion following the above address. 


Str MAuRICE SHELDON Amos, while agreeing with the attitude of 
the lecturer, differed from his opinions, which he thought too optimistic. 
It was true that a policy of reaction was out of the question. A 
protectorate was impossible, annexation unthinkable. With regard to 
the withdrawal of troops, no Egyptian politician would give up claims 
in the Sudan in exchange for this, more particularly if their removal 
from the capital were alone contemplated. Diplomatically, the troops 
would be more effective if they were further away. But one difficulty 
was that the troops could only be moved at a time when no one was 
interested in the question. The lecturer’s ideas as to how riots arose 
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differed materially from the actual circumstances in such a case. The 
speaker concluded with an interesting sketch of the actual development 
of such a riot, showing how little it usually had to do with deliberate 
preparation by responsible political leaders. 

Mr. J. A. SPENDER gave the point of view of a member of the 
Milner Commission. The Egyptians were not so tame as the lecturer 
had represented. The ultimate solution should be through friendly co- 
operation. In 1920 even Zaghlul was averse from a sudden break, and 
though there were admittedly too many British officials, all Egyptians 
wished to retain a good many. This was the situation at the time of 
the Milner Commission, and we should try to work back to getting on 
these terms again. The Sudan question was a complication which 
had arisen since the date of the Commission. British administrators 
should adopt an attitude of good-will towards the experiment of 
Egyptian self-government and not suppose that British policy would 
be helped or justified by its failure. 

Sir VALENTINE CHIROL thought that the present bad situation 
was the result of a fluctuating and inconsistent policy. Great Britain 
should decide on a policy and stick to it. First there was the blunder 
of throwing over the Milner Commission’s Report, and then, after a short 
interlude of “ strong policy” talk, when the declaration of Egyptian 
independence was made during another violent swing of political 
opinion, too little attention was paid to the question of necessary 
safeguards. But the worst feature was the loss of our reputation 
for good faith. 

Dr. HoGartH considered that the lecturer’s criticisms left out of 
account Egyptian mentality. With regard to the withdrawal of 
troops, we could not withdraw altogether, but must in any event 
retain a legal right of re-entry. Otherwise there was a danger to the 
peace of the world, since Egypt was attractive to other Powers, who 
would seize an opportunity of intervening themselves. The reason 
why we were in the Sudan was to prevent the Nile being controlled 
by others. The fear aroused by our control of the water supply was 
very general and quite genuine in Egypt. But if we were not in the 
Sudan there might easily be a fresh Fashoda incident. 

Sir ErnEst Dowson pointed out that the advice of the experts 
given to Mr. Lloyd George was based on the assumption that the 
Milner Report represented the policy of the British Government. 
They made no promise of future peace in Egypt. British officials 
left unwillingly, because, under the conditions described by Sir John 
Power, their position had become impossible. Continuity of policy 
depended more upon the British Government than on the British 
administrator. 

Mr. W. E. KINGsFoRD reiterated the point that Egypt was quite 
unripe for democratic government. It was on the whole composed 
of an illiterate population which had been led or intimidated by a 
minority of the intelligentsia. Egyptian policy had been nibble and 
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ask for more than could be digested, to which we had weakly con- 
ceded, without consideration for the interests of the majority. We 
must not whittle down our four reserved points, including the question 
of the Capitulations. If we withdrew, Italy, or some other European 
Power, was ready to take our place. 

GENERAL BLAKENEY condemned the discussion as academic. The 
living facts were that Egypt was not ready for self-government. We 
need not bother about the Sudan; there could be no question of 
giving it up. In Egypt we were responsible for the lives of the 
European population, and should never have abandoned our control 
of internal communications in that country. We could not hold 
Egypt without Cairo. The Communists intended to cause trouble 
in Egypt. 

Mr. MurRAY Harris agreed that the discussion was academic. 
The troops must remain. Egypt would still be irritated if they were 
kept by the Canal. You could not bargain with the Oriental, nor 
hope for gratitude or good-will. He took all concessions as signs of 
weakness. 

Major-GENERAL Lorp Epwarp GLEICHEN, the Chairman, said 
he agreed with Sir John Power. We took too serious a view of the 
Egyptian parliament. The Egyptians were slaves for 8000 years, and 
had been educated for forty. As a politician, the Egyptian’s first 
idea was not to benefit his country, but to make what he could out of 
politics. The electorate was illiterate, and the parliament in no way 
representative. There would be scandals, whichever party was in 
power. The present outlook was, however, peaceful, and would 
remain so till the next elections. 

Mr. DurF Cooper, in reply, said that it was not true to state that 
the Milner Mission drew Zaghlul out of obscurity. He was then 
already important. He thought the difficulties connected with with- 
drawal of troops had been exaggerated. To cut off their water would 
be an act of war, and the troops could move in a fortnight. Riots in 
Cairo could be dealt with by police, as in other countries. In reply 
to Dr. Hogarth’s fears as to the interference of other Powers, the 
speaker said they must be made clearly to understand that such 
interference would be regarded as an act of war. 











THE COLOUR PROBLEM IN AFRICA. 


(Paper read on May 5th, 1925.) 


ANYBODY who undertakes to read a paper on such a vast 
subject as the colour problem in Africa must in the first place 
decide what limitations to set to its scope. To this end, since 
Great Britain holds a preponderating position on the continent 
of Africa, I have confined my remarks mainly to the colour 
problem as it is found in her African possessions, and I shall 
only allude to the French, Belgian and Portuguese territories 
by way of illustration or contrast. I would also ask you to allow 
me to assume that Europe has a duty to perform in Africa that 
cannot be shirked. We cannot solve the problem by evacuation, 
because it is only a part of the world-wide problem of colour 
which ever more insistently, as each year passes, calls out for 
solution. 

I will start by making a few observations on the problem 
viewed as a whole. 

The first thing to remember is the great variety of the peoples 
found in Africa. ‘‘ They afford illustrations of every stage of 
the evolution of human society, from the hardly human bushman 
of the Kalahari and the lowest type of cannibal, to the organised 
despotism and barbaric splendour of a Negro kingdom like that 
of Uganda.’””? It would be possible to collect three hundred 
and fifty individuals, not one of whom would be able to under- 
stand the language of any other; and the languages represented 
would differ as much as English and Russian. There is an equal 
variety of tribal customs, habits and institutions. Into this 
medley of peoples and tongues Europe plunged during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Before the Berlin Conference 
of 1885, European influence was confined to the coasts except in 
Algeria and Tunis and in the countries which now form the Union 
of South Africa. The Dutch, when they first landed at the Cape 
in 1652, found it occupied by Hottentots who, however, were 
practically exterminated by the epidemic of smallpox in 1713. 
Thereafter they did not again come into contact with the natives 
of the South (apart from the hardly human Bushmen) until Dirk 


1 Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, p. 72. 
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Marx, in 1756, in his search for the survivors of the wreck of the 
Doddington, stumbled upon some Bantus, who had settled on the 
banks of the Great Fish River. This first contact between the 
Dutch and the Kaffirs was the precursor of a hundred years of 
Kaffir wars, and not until the conclusion of the seventh Kaffir 
war in 1847 did European influence become really operative on 
the Bantus. Since then, however, it has increased everywhere 
with a cumulative rapidity which in itself is one of the principal 
obstacles to a solution of the problem which we are discussing. 
I will give you two recent examples of the effect upon the natives 
of contact with Europeans. The first is from Major Orde 
Brown’s book, The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, which was 
published last year : 


“Communities among which the war-horn and the poisoned 
arrow were quite the possible form of greeting were five years 
later thoroughly used to Europeans, buying and selling in coin, 
going away to work, and using piece goods, steel tools and matches 
as if they had known them all their lives. I have seen an Indian 
shop doing a thriving trade in a village where only a year or two 
previously I had bartered a handful of salt for a chicken; and 
I have heard a native complain of the quality of a box of matches, 
when he still had hanging in his hut his quiver with a fire-stick 
and block tied to it.” 


Now listen to this: 


““ At Boma there is a ‘ cercle noir.’ It is managed by a com- 
mittee of natives of which the Governor General’s private chauffeur 
is president. One day a week a dance is held—but do not imagine 
that it is a question of natives dancing to the sound of a tom-tom. 
No, there is a piano, and black gentlemen and ladies, dressed as 
Europeans, revolve with the serious dignity of professionals, 
and the one-steps and fox-trots are not much more comical than 
are our own.” 


Then the writer adds, rather ominously : 


“‘ Nevertheless the police keep an eye on this dancing, for they 
suspect that politics are sometimes mingled with it—and pan- 
African politics too.”’? 


All these dancers must have been born of parents who were 


primitive savages. I do not think you could get a better bird’s- 
eye view of what the native problem is in Central and Southern 


Africa than the picture painted by these quotations. First the 
primitive savage, who, on coming in contact with Europeans, 


1 Pierre Daye, L’Empire Coloniale Belge. 
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at once starts to assimilate a material civilisation, which the 
European has taken centuries to create. He goes out to work. 
His wants increase. He loses touch with his tribe, which he 
now rather despises, and cuts adrift from the native customs 
and laws which in the past governed his intercourse with his 
fellows. He may end as a highly-trained mechanic, dancing 
in evening clothes, and in the intervals whispering pan-African 
politics, of which the first plank is to turn all Europeans out of 
Africa neck and crop. But his mental and spiritual being is 
all the time in its primitive state. He becomes an individual 
drifting about without any real anchorage in the society which 
he sees so rapidly developing around him, and therefore, at the 
same time, a menace to the maintenance of the standard of the 
imported civilisation which has cut him adrift from his natural 
environment. 

To solve the colour problem then we must discover the best 
way of applying European influence to the development of Africa 
and to the uplifting of its native inhabitants, while at the same 
time we protect the interests of imported capital and preserve 
the European standard of civilisation. 

This problem is comparatively simple in those territories 
which are climatically unsuited for white settlement. In these we 
are merely entrusted with what Sir Frederick Lugard calls the 
dual mandate of developing their resources and helping the natives 
in their progress to a higher plane. But the real difficulty comes 
in territories where we have also embarked upon building up a 
white community. But everywhere the fundamental question 
as regards the natives is the same, whether they shall be assimil- 
ated to our form of civilisation, or whether they shall be encouraged 
to develop a form of their own. A civilisation being the expres- 
sion of the mind of a people, a capacity to acquire an alien civilisa- 
tion, must, as Gustave Lebon pointed out, be dependent upon 
the preliminary acquisition of certain definite mental character- 
istics. In other words, if we ask the African to acquire a Euro- 
pean civilisation, and adopt a European form of Government, 
we must first endow him with a European mind.! The alternative 
is to preserve the indigenous system of government, which is 
the natural outcome of the natives’ innate political genius, 
as a heaven-sent instrument for their administration; to give 
them an education which will not denationalise them, or make 
them shallow imitations of Europeans, or inundate the urban 
communities with semi-literate youths, severed from all connection 

1 De Saussure, Psychologie de la Colonisation Frangaise. 
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with their racial past;1 to develop their language and preserve 
their folk-lore and proverbs as foundations of a distinctive 
literature. This is the policy which we have now adopted. 
It must be based on a scientific study of the natives, and the grow- 
ing attention which is being given to anthropology in the univer- 
sities of the Empire is proof that this is now being recognised. 

But more than this is required. In the first place, those 
whom we appoint as administrators should be trained to apply 
the results of this research work. Why should we not have an 
African Civil Service, and a school of African culture through 
which its members should pass before they are appointed, and 
where the information and experience afterwards acquired by 
them should be collected and made available to others? It is 
surely inadvisable to appoint a man, whose whole experience 
has been in the East, to a position of importance connected with 
African natives. Secondly, this school of African culture, like 
the school of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, should be located 
in the middle of the problems which it has been founded to study. 
I would suggest Capetown; for this port is in close touch by sea 
with both coasts, and with the inland trunk lines of communication 
running north. Thirdly, we should not allow the fact that South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia are self-governing states, and 
that tropical Africa is under the British Parliament, to prevent 
the co-operation of these three governments in this work. The 
experience of the United States has shown that the Southerners, 
that is to say, the people who had daily contact with the problem, 
have evinced more practical sympathy with it than have the 
Northerners. In South Africa there is a growing body of public 
opinion which shows practical sympathy for the legitimate 
aspirations of the natives, and which is alive to the Imperial and 
international implications of the problem. Fourthly, the babel 
of languages must be simplified, and a beginning has been made 
to this end. From the three hundred and fifty languages some 
lingua franca must be evolved to serve as the medium of African 
culture. 

The French have been the principal protagonists of the 
opposite policy, which aims at assimilating the natives to the 
European type. They recognise, however, that this can only 
be done gradually. Native customs and habits are therefore 
respected for the time being, but only because it would be unreason- 
able to expect their immediate abandonment. It is enough to 
begin with to form a nucleus of intelligent natives, who, by adopt- 

1 Clifford, Address to the Legislative Council of Nigeria, p. 101. 
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ing French manners and customs, will be able to spread French 
civilisation as their compatriots become ready for it. The better- 
class natives and those working in the towns or in Government 
service are expected to learn the French language, so that gradu- 
ally it may penetrate throughout the country. Although natives 
are allowed to fill local administrative posts and to sit on local 
councils and to advise the Government through the medium of 
“les Conseils de Notables,” which have recently been created, 
they are given no opportunity of exercising any executive authority. 
Concurrently with this a form of social equality is practised which 
is quite foreign to our methods, and French non-commissioned 
officers serve under native officers, who share the mess of their 
European comrades. The phrase used by ;Leroy Beaulieu,? 
descriptive of this policy in relation to the future of the Arabs 
in Algeria, could not be stronger, it is ‘‘ Quand ils seront conquis 
a notre civilisation.” Which is the better policy of the two? 
Assimilation, which, while practising social equality, denies 
to the natives the opportunity of developing themselves; or the 
other, which, while separating Europeans and natives socially, 
‘encourages the latter to develop in his own way under European 
supervision? I believe the latter is the better way. It is the 
policy we are following in the territories where there is no 
settled white community. It is liable to attack fré6m two 
quarters. 

In the first place, European capitalists are apt to regard it 
with disfavour, because from it it necessarily follows that the 
natives, being backward, must be protected from the full blast 
of modern competition, even although this may involve delay 
in exploiting the resources of the country to the full. The 
second danger comes from the natives themselves. Those 
of them who go to Europe and return in all the glory of 
university degrees are inclined to despise the old tribal govern- 
ments and their antiquated methods. They crave for the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their trained intelligence in reforming them, 
and to secure for themselves the position in the government to 
which they now feel they are entitled by reason of their educational 
attainments. The European capitalist and the educated native 
have this in common, they both want to put on the pace. They 
must be resisted. Continuity is essential to the success of our 
policy, and we must not be deflected from it. 

I come now to the discussion of the problem as it is found 
in the countries in which we are building up a white community. 


1 De la Colonisation chez les peuples modernes. 
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These are the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and 
Kenya. 

I will start by trying to describe very shortly the conditions 
as they exist at present in the Union of South Africa. I have 
already alluded to the epidemic of smallpox which practically 
exterminated the Hottentots, who in any case were valueless as 
farm labourers. Faced with these facts the Council of the Colony 
met in February, 1717, to decide whether they would in future 
develop the country with European or with slave labour. By an 
overwhelming majority they decided to import more Malay and 
West African slaves, and the result of this memorable decision 
is that, at the present time, the labour market in the Western 
Province of the Cape is dominated by the coloured worker, who 
is capable of attaining a high standard of efficiency in any trade. 
This differentiates the Western Province from the rest of South 
Africa, in which, with the exception of Natal, which has a large 
Indian community, skilled work is done by Europeans and un- 
skilled work by Bantus. Throughout the whole of South Africa, 
outside the Native reserves, the ownership of the land is in the 
hands of Europeans, who farm it with coloured and Bantu labour. 
This arrangement, by which Europeans fill the higher posts in the 
economic hierarchy, while all the lower are manned by coloured 
people or Bantus, has resulted in the growth of a large and menac- 
ing poor white class, who, unable to make a living on the land 
and too proud to do unskilled “ Kaffirs’ work,’ have sunk into 
a condition of deplorable inefficiency, with a standard of civilisa- 
tion below that of the better-class natives. I believe that the 
continued presence of these poor whites, who have gravitated 
in large numbers to the towns, does more to keep alive colour 
prejudice than anything else. There is fear among the whites 
that the natives will depress the standard of white civilisation. 
The poor whites seem to stand out as constant warnings of what 
may be in store for future generations. Can we in this country, 
where the maintenance of a high standard of living plays such a 
prominent part in political controversy, blame the South African 
artisan who applies the same principle to the threatened com- 
petition of the native? This fear of degeneracy finds its strongest 
expression in the feeling that a marriage between white and native 
is an intolerable degradation for the white. From this follows 
all the social differentiation which to some people appears so 
reprehensible. The position is further complicated, especially 
in Natal and in the Transvaal, by the presence of a considerable 
Indian population, the inheritors of an ancient civilisation coupled 
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with a low standard of living. Considerations of time, however, 
must prevent me dealing to-night with the special side of the 
problem which the presence of these Indians has created. 

French writers have exhaustively discussed the problem 
in general from a theoretical point of view. Leroy Beaulieu, 
in the earlier editions of his monumental work, observes that 
there are three possible methods of dealing with it. Firstly, 
what he terms “ refoulement,” that is, pushing back the natives 
and so leaving the rest of the country open for white settlement. 
This he dismisses as unjust to the natives, and as likely to cause 
interminable wars. The second he calls “ l’abstention,”’ which 
means respecting the natives’ manners and customs, their right 
to the ownership of the land, and preventing the contact of 
Europeans with them as much as possible. This he dismisses 
as involving the ultimate evacuation of the country by the colonis- 
ing power. The third he calls “‘ fusionnement,” which means 
welding the natives in with the European population by imposing 
the latter’s manners, laws and perhaps, also, religion on them 
by compulsion or by persuasion. This he adopts as the only 
practicable solution, which, if worked out with prudence and 
continuity, is certain of success. But it does not mean the 
absorption of one race by the other in such a way as to leave no 
differences in manners and habits. It means simply that the 
two populations will live under the same economic and social 
régime and will obey the same laws. Thus identity of interest 
and environment will produce harmony. He then makes the 
bold statement that after the natives’ tribal system, their com- 
munal tenure and their family life founded on polygamy have been 
revolutionised, there will remain but a few detailed differences 
which can be easily adjusted. But in later editions he throws 
over fusion. “It was highly attractive to philanthropists and 
even to politicians. In spite of the great difficulties connected 
with it, it appeared for a long time to be the only practical solution. 
Nevertheless it isa dream.” And he is forced to adopt a new and 
fourth alternative—“ co-operation.” ‘“‘ All that can be expected 
is the mutual tolerance of the two populations as regards their 
beliefs, their conceptions of life and their manners, and co-opera- 
tion in economic development. The two communities must be 
brought together and as far as possible reconciled without being 
merged and must unite their efforts for progress.”” This became 
known as “ la politique d’association ”’ as opposed to “ la politique 
d’assimilation.”’ 

Examples of the application of all these four methods are 
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found in the history of South Africa. The policy of “ refoule- 
ment ” was followed during the period of the Kaffir wars, which 
were fought to maintain a clear-cut boundary between the Bantus 
and the Europeans. Not until the second policy, ‘‘ abstention ”’ 
was applied, that is to say, not until we annexed the Bantu 
territory and gave it a suitable administration, based on 
respect for the manners and customs of the natives, and on 
the prevention of European settlement, did peace become 
permanent. At the same time, in the remainder of the Colony, 
we adopted what was in effect the policy of “‘ fusionnement ” 
or assimilation, which became crystallised into the well-known 
formula of Rhodes, “‘ Equal rights for every civilised man.” 
This formula is still cited, almost as a matter of course, as the 
only policy possible for an Empire like ours. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its transparent justice, I doubt very much whether its 
constant repetition helps to a solution of the problem. It 
is open to two criticisms. In the first place, it implies the 
recognition of only one possible type of civilisation. It is a 
direct encouragement to the natives to endeavour to become 
Europeans. In this it follows the French example. Secondly, 
it affords no guidance as to the test of civilisation to be applied. 
The Cape system has been to apply a single test indiscriminately 
to men of all races. The result has been a tendency to raise the 
qualification in order to restrict the number of native and coloured 
voters. Furthermore, special safeguards have been introduced 
into legislation, such as the Glen Grey Act of 1894, in order to 
prevent the test operating too favourably for native voters. 
The Act of Union also made inroads on the principle of equality 
by providing that only persons of European descent shall be 
qualified to sit in Parliament. It also adopted the number of 
European male adults in each Province as the basis for the dis- 
tribution of seats, so that the Cape gets no additional representa- 
tion in respect of its forty thousand native and coloured voters. 
There is a notable contrast between this and the compromise 
which was made between the free and the slave states on the same 
point when the American Union was formed. The slave states 
were allowed to include their slaves in the proportion of five 
slaves counting as three. In South Africa, after one hundred 
and thirty years of progress, the free and independent coloured 
voters of the Cape were not allowed to count at all. This is the 
danger of such a formula. Will it not be explained away or 
whittled down when its logical application becomes inconvenient ? 


1 See Round Table, No. 49, December, 1922, p. 57. 
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History has shown that this is what has happened in the past, 
both in Africa and in the United States. At any. rate Africa 
has now approached nearer to Leroy Beaulieu’s fourth method— 
co-operation. Mutual tolerance of the two populations and co- 
operation in economic development. How is this being worked 
out ? 

In the Union of South Africa the position has been somewhat 
obscured by the use of the word segregation. This term is one 
of those catchwords which unfortunately so often befog the political 
horizon. It has been moulded into every conceivable shape 
to suit the convenience of the moment, and the adjectives terri- 
torial, possessive, social, economic, industrial and so forth have 
from time to time been used to qualify it. But every school of 
thought which is represented by these different phrases really 
means the same thing, which is that the two races shall, as far 
as possible, avoid competing with each other in the sphere of 
politics, in the purchase of land and in the labour market. The 
natives must have some means of their own of expressing their 
opinions on the political matters in which they are interested; 
they must be secured in the possession of whatever area of land 
is considered to be adequate for them; and there must be some 
division of labour between them and the Europeans. 

The Native Affairs Act of 1920 has for its object the providing 
of means by which native political opinion can be expressed. 
It creates local councils in native areas, after the pattern of the 
already existing Transkei General Council, with control over 
certain local matters and with -the power to raise a limited rate. 
But it also introduces two important innovations: firstly, by 
creating a Native Affairs Commission, a body composed of three 
Europeans who devote their time to the study of native interests 
and to the elucidation of native opinion ; and secondly, by institut- 
ing native conferences, which are summoned by the Governor- 
General, and which include native chiefs, representatives of local 
councils and delegates from native political associations. The 
sentiments of the native population on any proposed legislation 
which may affect them can thus be ascertained. These conferences 
now meet regularly and are of increasing importance, and we may 
perhaps have in them the beginnings of the representation of 
native opinion in the National Parliament. It is interesting to 
compare this development in South Africa with the reforms 
introduced by the French into the Government of Tunis in 1922. 
Here tribal Councils have been set up in each Kaid, but they are 
purely advisory in their functions. They send, however, delegates 
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to the regional councils, each of which represents five Kaids, and 
on each of which the French have a majority of one. These 
regional Councils, in addition to their advisory functions, have 
power to propose the raising of money to be spent in their areas 
either by adding a percentage to the general taxes or by special 
taxes confined to their regions. These taxes are then included in 
the State budget, which has to be passed by the Grand Council of 
Tunis. This is composed of a French section and a native section, 
which deliberate separately, and if they arrive at contrary con- 
clusions, an elaborate system of arbitral committees, representa- 
tive of both sections, settle the points at issue. In Kenya, the 
problem of the representation of the Indians was dealt with by 
the British Government, by the device of a communal franchise. 
The Indian community, however, have refused to register under 
it, though they have now accepted a nominated representation. 
Thus we have three different methods applied during the last 
five years to the solution of the political problem of colour, 
and all are based on some form of differentiation between the 
Europeans and the natives. 

Far more urgent is the problem of the division of the land, 
for it is the foundation upon which the whole scheme must rest. 
The object in view was recently defined by General Hertzog in 
the very important statement on native policy which he made in 
the House of Assembly on March 25th last. I would remind you 
that General Hertzog was himself largely responsible for attaching 
to the term “ segregation ” the meaning which he now deprecates : 


“ Thope this will be the last time we shall hear the word segre- 
gation used as if we were going to drive the natives into any par- 
ticular area. All we want is that the natives shall not eventually 
find themselves ousted from all ground and become the mere 
scavengers of civilisation in the towns.” 


The natives are by nature pastoralists or agriculturists. In 
the Transvaal, for instance, where the native industrial population 
is high owing to the gold-mines, 74 per cent. of the whole is rural. 
The natives number 1,219,843 as against 420,562 Europeans. 
And yet only 3-22 per cent. of this Province is set apart for their 
exclusive use. 

This problem of the division of the land was responsible for 
the Government of General Botha adopting in 1912 what became 
known as the policy of segregation. European farmers had become 
alarmed because natives were beginning to purchase farms in 
their neighbourhood. The fact of a farm falling into the hands 
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of natives depreciated the value of adjoining farms, in the same 
way as urban property in the United States is at once depreciated 
by any influx of Negro proprietors, no matter how few they may 
be. A demand for segregation arose, which, while guaranteeing 
the white farmer against native incursion, would equally guarantee 
to the native the undisputed possession of the areas allotted to 
him, The 1913 Act was accordingly passed. It stereotyped 
the position as it then was, prevented the further purchase of 
land outside the existing native reserves by natives, and appointed 
a Commission which was charged with the duty of demarcating 
further areas for native occupation. The work of this Commission, 
and of the subsequent provincial commissions which reviewed it, 
proved abortive because it was found impossible to secure Par- 
liamentary sanction to the earmarking for exclusive native 
ownership any area already occupied by Europeans. 

The Government has therefore been thrown back on carrying 
out these recommendations by administrative action. Natives 
are permitted to buy land within these commission areas, 
and no Government land within them is sold to Europeans. 
By this means the division of the land may gradually be 
effected. Meanwhile in urban areas the creation of Native 
Townships and the removal to them of natives resident in the 
towns, and not employed in domestic service is now proceeding 
under the Natives (Urban Areas) Act. In Southern Rhodesia 
the demarcation of Native Reserves has been completed, and an 
inquiry into the setting aside of additional areas to be reserved 
for native ownership exclusively is proceeding. 

Unfortunately, although the principle that the land shall be 
divided between them is to the benefit of both communities, 
their interests in regard to it are not wholly identical, because 
the European farmer throughout Africa is dependent on native 
labour to make a success of his enterprise. I will quote a state- 
ment made by Professor Brooks in his recent book, The History 
of Native Policy in South Africa : 


“Unless location areas are severely limited, it is impossible 
for the South African farmer to obtain the unskilled labour which 
is positively necessary for him.” 


In other words, the land question is closely related to the labour 
question. This is the aspect of the problem which is now so much 
to the fore in Kenya, where the dual policy of developing native 
production in native areas, and at the same time encouraging 
them to go out to work for the Europeans, is being followed. 
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The two are not incompatible if certain conditions are complied 
with: (1) If we can reduce the huge distances which so many 
natives have to travel to reach the districts where their labour 
is required; (2) if we can improve their health and diminish the 
high rate of infantile mortality; (3) if we can remember that it 
takes more labour to reap a crop than it does to plant it. The 
coffee growers of Kenya, for example, have planted coffee in 
such abundance that there is little hope of sufficient labour being 
available to cope with the crop. The rate of development of a 
country should be controlled by the amount of labour likely 
to be available for harvesting, and not by the quantity available 
for planting. (4) If we make labour conditions on farms more 
attractive and be more economical in its use. I think too that 
the time has come when we should cease to reiterate the state- 
ment, which seems to be made as a matter of course in every 
prospectus and advertisement of Africa, that there is a plentiful 
supply of cheap labour. 

So much for agricultural labour. For industrial labour the 
present Government in South Africa has initiated what it calls 
a “civilised labour policy,” which is merely an amplification 
of the policy followed by the previous Government. Though 
the full scheme for carrying it out is not to be available until 
next year, General Hertzog, in the speech to which I have already 
alluded, defined it as follows: 


‘“‘ The European in South Africa cannot be blamed if he says, 
“In the first place I have to look to the well-being and existence 
of myself.’ Therefore where you have to-day a certain industrial 
undertaking, as in the railways, which is almost exclusively the 
result of the labour of Europeans and European civilisation, 
there your white man shall, in the first place, be entitled to serve 
as a labourer. There are other lines of industry where the same 
holds good, and the native cannot blame us if in the first place 
we try to find work for our own class.” 


In pursuance of this doctrine eighteen hundred European lads 
have been taken on in the railway workshops and the whole of 
railway construction work is now done by white labour. Since 
the present Government took office 3479 white lad labourers 
have been given work. The lowest rate of pay to European 
adults is 5s. a day plus free quarters and certain privileges, and 
to European juniors 3s. 73d. a day. The pay of an adult native 
is 2s. 7d. The Administration is thus involved in additional 
expenditure amounting to £160,000 a year. In the Johannesburg 
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Municipality a thousand white workers are employed on piece 
work at a’ guaranteed minimum wage of 7s. 6d. a day, of which 
the Union Government pays one-third, the Municipality another 
third; the remaining 2s. 6d., being regarded as the price which 
would ordinarily be paid to a native for similar work, is also paid 
by the Municipality. Some of these white labourers earn as much 
as {1 a day on piece work, and from the point of view of the 
encouragement of white men to work as labourers, the experiment 
may be regarded as a success, though it costs more than native 
labour would. In Durban European youths are replacing 
natives in large warehouses; and the movement generally seems 
to be gaining impetus. Concurrently with it an attempt is being 
made legally to protect the skilled European from the competition 
of the native, by means of the Colour Bar Bill which purports 
to prevent the issue to natives or Asiatics of the certificates of 
competency which are required by law to be held by a man before 
he can, for example, do any blasting in a mine or drive an engine. 
I have not the time to go into this very controversial subject, 
but I would remark, in justice to the European trade unionist 
in Africa, that his attitude on this matter does not differ very 
materially from that of his English colleague, who, in order to 
reduce competition in his trade and maintain the level of wages 
and skill, limits the number of apprentices who may be trained to 
it, although there may be thousands of unemployed youths 
walking the streets. Both positions are based on a desire to 
maintain a standard. 

Finally, there are the half-castes, or so-called coloured people. 
They present a problem that has been variously dealt with. In 
the Portuguese Colonies a policy of miscegenation has been followed 
deliberately from the first. In Senegal the French regard the 
half-castes as useful links between themselves and the Senegalese. 
In the Union in all recent legislation, such as the Land Act of 
1913 and the Colour Bar Bill, all reference to them is omitted, 
and they are therefore presumably classed amongst the whites. 
This is inevitable in view of the position at the Cape, where the 
skilled artisan is a coloured man. But the fact that this is so is 
a curious commentary on the policy of separation, for the coloured 
man is more advanced and therefore more capable of competing 
with the European than is the native, while his standard of living 
is low and there is the same social prejudice against him. On 
the other hand, he is a comparatively small proportion of the 
population and is mainly confined to the Cape Province. 

Such in briefest outline is the present position of the colour 
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problem in Africa as I see it. But before closing this paper I 
want to make a few comments. 

In the Union of South Africa, in Rhodesia and in Kenya, 
that is to say, in those territories where we are engaged in building 
up white communities, the social and political organisation is 
based on the European being the aristocrat and the coloured 
man the proletarian. Various devices, such as the communal 
franchise for Asiatics in Kenya and the Colour Bar Bill in the 
Union, have been adopted in order to maintain this dispensation. 
It is true that the dividing line is not drawn at the same altitude 
in the social ladder in all these communities. For example, the 
industrial problem has not yet arisen in Kenya as a white wage- 
earning class has not yet had time to develop, and natives are 
employed on the railways in higher grades than at the Cape. 
Nor is the line of demarcation always horizontal. It may be 
vertical. It is so in South Africa, where the poor white has to 
earn his living as a labourer. He doesso only in the company of 
his fellow-Europeans in distress, strictly isolated from natives or 
coloured men who are doing similar work. In addition he 
receives a subvention from the general taxpayer to enable him 
to maintain some semblance of a white standard of living. 
These facts suggest two questions. 

Firstly, what is the effect in Africa of a permanent native 
population on a white community settled in its midst? We hear 
a great deal about the results on the natives of contact with 
Europeans. That the natives have benefited and are benefiting 
from contact with Europeans I regard as proved beyond argument. 
No better material influence could be brought to bear upon natives 
than that exercised by the type of settler who is developing 
Kenya. But what influence does an enormously preponderating 
native population have upon Europeans? In other words, 
what will be the position in these territories a hundred years 
hence? This question is, of course, highly speculative. But 
nevertheless it cannot be ignored, if only because of the bitter 
antagonisms and bloody episodes which have marked the rise 
of the problem of colour in the past, and which are not unknown 
in the present. In our endeavours to answer it we can draw on 
the experience of the Cape, where Europeans have been settled 
for over two hundred and seventy years. During the whole 
of this period society has been organised on the basis of a European 
aristocracy and a coloured proletariat. No visible evil resulted 
from this so long as more land and ever more land to the north 
was available for occupation, for the poor whites were hidden 
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away among the landowning population. They became known 
as “‘ bywoners ’’—hangers-on to their wealthier relatives. But 
after the disturbance of the Boer War this arrangement was not 
renewed, and since then they have been an ever-increasing and 
drifting element, amounting now to over ro per cent. of the 
European population. This is not due to any peculiar national 
characteristic of the Dutch. The experience of the Southern 
States of America has been the same. Nor is it a special result 
of slavery, though it flourishes with intensity under that system. 
It is a manifestation of the fact that no race can permanently 
possess a country when it is dependent upon another race to do 
all the lower grades of work and so maintain it in a privileged 
position. I remember two years ago discussing with a Rhodesian 
whether his country should join the Union. One argument 
that he used against doing so was that Rhodesia did not want 
any poor whites. Now that Rhodesia has remained outside the 
Union, will there be no poor whites there a hundred years hence ? 
There is already a problem of unemployment. 

The second question that suggests itself to me is this. Can 
we prevent the tragedy of the poor white by artificial means? 
Or, to put the same question in another way, can we achieve the 
separate development of the two peoples in the way indicated 
earlier in this paper? Success in this can only be demonstrated 
by both sections being satisfied by the justice of the division 
of opportunities. In the Union of South Africa, I think that the 
natives can justly complain that the preservation of the European 
position receives more attention from the purely European 
legislature than does the securing to them of opportunities for 
advancement commensurate with their numbers. 

Some people hold that, because the aboriginal African has 
made so small a contribution in the past to the progress of the 
world and even of himself, he has none to make. I cannot share 
this view. I agree with E. G. Murphy when he says, “‘ No one 
can believe that a racial type so old, so persistent, so numerous in 
its representation, so fundamentally distinctive, and yet with so 
varied a territorial basis, is likely to pass out of human history 
without a far larger contribution than it has thus far made to the 
store of our common life and happiness.” It is for us, then, to help 
the African natives to acquire a civilisation which agrees with their 
mental characteristics, and which will enable them to contribute 
to their full capacity to the general welfare. If we succeed in 
doing this we shall have taken a great step forward towards the 
solution of the colour problem in Africa. H. A. WYNDHAM. 
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Summary of the Discussion following the above address. 


Dr. NorMAN Leys, in a memorandum which was read by the 
Honorary Secretary, contended that Mr. Wyndham’s conclusions were 
vitiated by his assumption that differences between groups of mankind 
were due to their racial origins. There was no such thing as separate 
racial mentalities as is shown by the uniformity with which all races 
react to similar circumstances and ideas. It was necessary to 
recognise that belief in the colour line was a real and momentous 
fact, but also that the belief was a tragic illusion. For the rest, we 
should be guided by facts and circumstances, not by any imaginary 
racial differences. 

Major Sir Humpurey LEGcETT, the Chairman, traced a note of 
pessimism in Mr. Wyndham’s paper. He found no solution. The 
right line was evolution under guidance from the innate genius of the 
native. They must, as had been said, be led to substitute conscience 
for custom. Segregation, properly understood, should mean protection 
of the native from exploitation. He himself favoured what had been 
described as a vertical division between white and coloured races. 

Mr. J. H. OLpHAmM thought the lecturer was right to treat Africa 
as a whole. There were three alternative policies possible in dealing 
with the problem. The first, to direct affairs by the will of the Whites 
alone, was impossible. The remaining possibilities were that the 
Blacks should ultimately drive the Whites out, or that there should 
be co-operation. He considered that racial differences could not be 
ignored, and consequently ruled out fusion of races. But, in the 
co-operation suggested, all the prizes must not be reserved for the 
Whites. In East Africa the acuteness of the problem was due to a 
sparse and decreasing population, which led to a shortage of labour. 
It was necessary to regulate the economic development of the country 
with reference to the numbers of adult males who could safely be 
withdrawn from their tribal occupations. This was the Belgian 
solution, and he thought that a scientific study of the facts was the 
essential preliminary to a successful solution of the problem. 

Dr. HADEN GueEsT, M.P., disagreed with Dr. Leys; whites and 
natives showed physical, mental and temperamental differences which 
could not be ignored. Co-operation was not an adequate solution 
and no adequate solution had been propounded. We were drifting in 
the grip of uncontrolled economic forces. The situation was increasingly 
unstable. We were not so civilised as we supposed, and he doubted 
whether our average superficial civilization was worth giving to a 
different race. It was only in our highest types that we showed signs 
of a superior development. It was necessary carefully to study the 
native mind. He felt that missionaries were apt to disrupt the 
native’s moral orientation. On the other hand, the coloured races 
must not be left to the exploitation of capitalists. This policy 
could only result in nasty slums. 

Mr. FRANCIS Ropp said that the problem for administrators was 
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whether they were to administer in the interests of the native or the 
White colonist. In practice the former policy had seemed most 
satisfactory, ¢.g. in Nigeria. But it meant in the end, after the native 
had been educated, the gradual withdrawal of White supremacy. 
Co-operation or small-scale segregation could not work indefinitely. 
Egypt and India were examples of this truth. 

THE Rev. EDWIN SMITH was in general agreement with the lecturer. 
He believed in a territorial segregation, as in Basutoland, where, 
however, White influence was not excluded. This policy was difficult 
to carry out to-day. The slogan in Natal now was—no more land for 
the native. Hertzog had been deflected from his real-views, which 
were in favour of a vertical segregation, by his association with labour. 
It was wrong to teach the native to work and deny him skilled labour, 
or to say his place was on the land and deny him land. In South 
Africa it was already too late to take the right line, but other parts of 
the continent should learn the lesson, take time by the forelock, and 
give the native ample land and secure tenure. 

Str CEciL RopWELL, in answer to Dr. Haden Guest, referred to 
the advantages to the native derived from European medical know- 
ledge and hygiene. Native education should be suited to their pastoral 
and agricultural environment. The old warlike life preserved the 
‘virility of these races. The difficulty now was not to induce a state 
of boredom. They should be given an interest in their own adminis- 
tration, also in British sport. The illusion from which Dr. Leys 
suffered was ascribing to administrators a separate mentality, even 
while denying it to the native. 

Mr. W. McGrecor Ross approved the ethnological training of 
the Civil Service, and thought that the Colonial Office should not 
concentrate on generals as tropical administrators. He thought 
missionaries had done more good in Kenya than settlers. One ques- 
tion had been lost sight of—how much would the native put up with? 
We had to be congenial neighbours to one another. 














REVIEWS. 


An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe from 1789 to 1922. By C. GRANT 
ROBERTSON and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 1924. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 4to. 32 pp. + 42 pp. 
of maps. 7s. 6d.) 


THE compilers have set themselves an extremely difficult task in 
trying to compress the international history of 134 years, together 
with all the necessary maps, into such a small compass. We may 
say at once that the result, though useful, is not a complete success 
from the point of view of the student. This is not caused by any 
want of accuracy in the information or in the maps themselves; it 
is due mainly to three things: misleading map-headings, scrappiness 
or absence of “ legends,” and the awkward arrangement by which the 
searcher after knowledge has, if in want of information which might 
very well have been on the map itself, to turn back to the historical 
Introduction and try to dig out of it what he wants. It is generally 
there all right, but it takes some finding; and time is wasted in 
comparing map and Introduction. 

It would indeed have been an improvement if a third of a page or 
less of explanation and exact dates of treaties (day and month as 
well as year) had been printed under each historical map, and the 
Introduction omitted. The dates and names too of the tregties could 
have been in most cases shown along the boundary lines concerned 
and the map-headings accurately given. Take Pl. 22, “‘ The Balkans, 
1789.” This marks “ Banat of Krajova 1718-1739” (?), and gives 
the Bulgarian kingdom of 927 and the Servian (sic) one of 1350: 
interesting, no doubt, but hardly 1789; and though the Ottoman 
Empire of that year is marked, there is no explanation of why Dalmatia 
and Ragusa are painted pink. The 1856-1878 map of the same 
region is similarly bewildering as regards Eastern Rumelia and Bosnia : 
and nowhere is the Austrian occupation of part of the Novipazar 
Sanjak referred to. Many like instances could be given. 

As for the spelling of place-names, it is simply haphazard. Why 
not have used the R.G.S. II System?+ We get Wiirtemburg, Wur- 
temburg and Wiirtemberg (all three wrong); Bukarest, Bukharest 
and Bucharest (right at last); Bistritz and Bistrita; Tabar Bazarjik ; 
etc., etc., etc. Dozens of other varying names give but little clue to 
the correct spelling; whilst among other things ‘“‘ Erse” for the 
people of N.W. Scotland, ‘‘ Romansch” for those of N.E. Spain, 
S. France and N. Italy, and “ Amselfeld ” (why German?) for Kosovo 
Polje in Yugoslavia, “ give to think.” 

On the other hand, the maps since the War are good; and there 
is a very useful compendium of treaties and statistics since 1918. 


1 i.e, the spelling laid down for official British use by the (official) Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names. (Issued in sixpenny parts at the Royal 
Geographical Society.) 
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There is no index; but with the varieties of spelling above noted it 
would indeed have been impossible to compile one. 
EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


The Present Position of Banking in America. By T. E. GREGorY. 
1925. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 40 pp. 2s.) 


AN average Briton seems incomplete without his cheque-book. 
One of the most fascinating pieces of British financial history is 
Matthews’ story of the evolution of the London Clearing House—a 
sort of vast financial ‘“ sorting-office ” to which multitudes of cheques 
from all parts of Great Britain travel daily for the purpose of prompt 
mutual cancellation. Banks jostle one another in the smallest country 
towns, and even little villages-are equipped with cottages which are 
visited by travelling bankers’ clerks. Salary and’ dividend warrants 
are treated as cheques, and it is not unfair to say that except for 
ready cash transactions the average Briton lives and moves and has 
his being without even a sight of ‘ currency.” 

Into such an environment Dr. Gregory projects a treatise defend- 
ing such institutions as “ branch-banking” and “ par clearance.” 
The British tendency is to rub one’s eyes and wonder. Much the 
same feeling is aroused as would be by a defence of the penny post 
and the railway train. No wonder that Dr. Gregory is forced 
to conclude his exposition of current American banking con- 
troversies with the pensive sentence, “‘ At present the tone of the 
American banker is overwhelmingly provincial, even in New York,” 
and Dr. Walter Leaf rubs in this summary of the situation—“ The 
key to the whole position lies in that provincialism which, as Dr. 
Gregory says, cannot but impress a British observer.” 

What is provincialism? ‘‘ A peculiar word or manner of speaking 
in a province or district remote from the principal country or from 
the metropolis, and not received in the literary language of the time.” 
A “ provincialism” is possibly a term involving some reproach. 
Therefore I am a little sorry that it was the word chosen. It must 
be remembered always in inviting comparisons between British and 
American methods that the fundamental conditions of life in the 
States are essentially different. Great Britain might in these days 
almost be described as one great city with country gardens and 
rambling places but with little agriculture—in the world sense. The 
United States is intensely different. Vast spaces—indeed whole 
States—are devoted wholly to agriculture with its own special needs, 
hardly comprehensible to the city dweller, and under these circum- 
stances is it so very surprising to see ‘“‘ the appointment on the Federal 
Reserve Board of a special representative of the farming interest ”’ ? 
Agriculture wants large capital and yet turns over that capital very 
slowly. It is exposed to weather conditions which profoundly affect 
finance and yet which are almost incalculable. In Great Britain 
agriculture now exists at the good-will and pleasure of the sovereign 
towns, and it has to conform to certain main lines of policy determined 
by the towns, whether it likes such policy or whether it doesn’t. 
Cross the Atlantic and take a four days’ train journey and you are 
in an entirely different world, where the whole of life is dominated by 
the word “ crops,”’ and human activity thinks to find its due reward 
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in such financial organisations as ‘‘ wheat-pools,” which to the town- 
dweller are anathema. 

Therefore, although to the present writer the British banking 
system, leading up from the individual trader, through branch-banks, 
to the central banks and finally to the London Clearing House and 
Bank of England, seems to be highly convenient and most economical 
of time, he is not sure if it can be transplanted to the United States 
without fundamental modification. His instinct and experience com- 
bine to embody the hope that it can, with great advantage to the 
American citizen, but at the back of his mind lies the doubt as to 
whether it will fully meet the essential needs of an agricultural com- 
munity, and great as is the interest aroused from a perusal of Dr. 
Gregory’s most able little book, he would have liked to have seen the 
agricultural problem as it presents itself in America a little more 
explicitly stated, and then handled in that way that Dr. Gregory is 
so very well able to handle really difficult and complex subjects. 

OWEN FLEMING. 


Security Against War. By FRANCES KELLOR and ANTONIA HATVANY 
(collaborator). 2 vols. 1924. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
8vo. 851 pp. $6 (28s.)) 


THESE two large volumes are a monument of industry. Masses 
of facts have been collected and conveniently arranged and the whole 
is admirably documented. Part I “contains a description of the 
peace machinery in theory and practice.” Part II “relates the 
history of each dispute, together with the application of the peace 
machinery to its settlement.” Part III “ presents the evolution and 
record of the Permanent Court of International Justice, together with 
its relation to the Hague Organisation and Conferences, as being the 
effort to substitute law for war.’’ Part IV “ analyses the pending 
proposals for future peace, including disarmament.” 

From the point of view of the student of current developments it 
it unfortunate that Part IV breaks off just before the Protocol for 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes was drafted in September, 
1924. Nevertheless the book has value as a work of reference and as 
a collection of chronological narratives of events. 

The writers have, however, not undertaken their labours merely 
as recorders. Conditions in post-war Europe are evidently so little 
to Miss Kellor’s liking that in her picture of them she has, perhaps 
unconsciously, lavished most pains on painting the shadows. There 
seems to be more behind her mood than the dissatisfaction that 
sometimes inspires Transatlantic criticism of poor old Europe’s slow 
and un-idealistic ways of managing its own affairs. A publisher’s 
note tells us that the authoress has “ spent the greater part of the 
past four years in Europe, making a special study of port and transit 
conditions and of the Treaty foundations of peace, visiting twenty- 
one countries, crossing seven seas, and being on the scene of action 
during many of the controversies and wars herein narrated.” Although 
none of the flavour of an eye-witness’s personal experience has been 
allowed to spice these pages, we do nevertheless become conscious, as 
we read, that they are permeated by a spirit of considerable indigna- 
tion against somebody or something. We can at times almost visualise 
the writer searching with unfaltering ardour for a scapegoat on whom 
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to lay the guilt of all the injustices, passions and oppressions that she 
finds still flourishing in our unhappy continent. 

A goodly proportion of these she lays upon the back of the Council 
of the League of Nations. It is significant that little or nothing is 
said about reconstruction that has been brought about through the 
initiative of that body. There is, for instance, only one reference to 
the Austrian and Hungarian loans. They are dismissed as “‘a new 
method of penetration into the political domestic affairs of nations 

. whereby the League acquires certain political rights and duties, 
creating entanglements of no mean order of complexity.” 

Surely this is either too little or too much! From the political 
point of view, all others apart, the history of these experiments in 
reconstruction is at least as worthy of analysis as some other events 
that the book laboriously dissects. 

The chapter in which disapproval of the League Council and all 
its works is most openly displayed is the one called ‘‘ The Hypothesis 
of Peace in Upper Silesia.” It is also the one in ‘which the difficulties 
that beset mediators and arbitrators are most lightly ignored. It is 
also here that occurs first a curious and recurring delusion that the 
League of Nations sometimes becomes a “‘ beneficiary ” by settlements 
of international disputes effected through its agency. 

If these volumes were to be studied by people quite unacquainted 
with their subject, the prejudices of which these instances are examples 
might be misleading. But Security against War is solid reading and 
. unlikely to be used as an introduction to the study of international 
affairs, at any rate in this country. The expert will find it stimulating 
to thought, and a most useful quarry for facts. 

BLANCHE E, C. DUGDALE. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice and the Question of 
American Participation. By MANLEY O.Hupson. 1925. (Har- 
vard’ University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
ix + 389 pp. 17s.) 

Tuis book consists of reprinted articles and addresses descriptive 
of the organisation and work of the new Court of International Justice, 
and advocating American participation in it. An Appendix gives the 
Statute establishing the Court, the Rules of Court, and other relevant 
documents. 

The Court has now been in existence since 1922, and it may already 
be said that it has not only more than fulfilled all reasonable hopes, 
but that it has also falsified some not unreasonable apprehensions, 
that attended its establishment. A preliminary appraisal of its work 
and prospects such as is here presented is therefore welcome. 

Professor Hudson rightly points out that the Court is not “an 
instrumentality which will make war impossible ”’ ; but it is, he believes, 
capable of contributing to the maintenance of peace in three ways; 
by deciding disputes as they arise, by building up a body of inter- 
national case law, and, indirectly, by facilitating the settlement of 
problems by the Foreign Offices; ‘‘ the Court’s contribution is not 
limited to what the Court does—it includes also what the Foreign 
Offices do as a consequence of the Court’s existence.” 

To the present reviewer the most original and valuable chapter in 
the book is that in which Professor Hudson discusses the nature of 
the Court’s function in giving Advisory Opinions to the Council or 
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Assembly of the League of Nations. This experiment in what he 
well describes as “‘ preventive adjudication” was at first regarded 
with some suspicion by competent legal opinion, which feared that it 
might detract from the truly judicial character of the Court’s pro- 
ceedings; it has, however, proved rather unexpectedly to be hitherto 
the most prominent and certainly one of the most valuable of the 
Court’s activities, and nothing is more calculated to inspire a general 
confidence in the Court than the wise restraint, of which the East 
Carelian case was the most notable example, with which it has exercised 
this difficult but useful jurisdiction. Professor Hudson’s account of 
similar experiments in national courts and his explanation of their 
comparative ill-success, at any rate in America, is of great interest. 
Non-American readers of this book will probably regret that it 
could not have been written in detachment from the unfortunate 
entanglement of the subject of the Court in American party politics, 
but in fairness to the author it must be said that his chief object 
would thus have been defeated. For more than a generation a World 
Court has been an American ideal; and it is one of the minor ironies 
of the post-war world that it should have been established in the end 
without American assistance. Individual Americans co-operated use- 
fully in its creation; the most eminent of American international 
lawyers is one of the judges; the Court is open to America if she 
chooses to use it, even without formal participation; but Professor 
Hudson is one of many Americans who feel that these things are not 
enough, and that their country’s attitude to the Court is unworthy of 
its traditions. But however timely a discussion of the pros and cons 
of American participation may be to Americans, it involves a micro- 
scopic examination of the relations of the Court to the League which 
the European reader is likely to find merely tedious. The author’s 
purpose involves him in patient and reiterated refutations of suggested 
amendments, which only the eminence of the critics saves from the 
suspicion of frivolity. Shall the personnel of the Court be made self- 
perpetuating? Shall Advisory Opinions to the League be abolished ? 
When the Council and Assembly elect the judges, shall they be called 
by some other name? When suggestions such as these are being 
seriously advanced, it is right that an American should tell Americans 
that they have “an opportunity, not to participate in establishing a 
Court, for that exists to-day through the suffrage of forty-seven 
nations. Our present opportunity is merely to give our support, our 
moral support, our financial support, our official support, to an institu- 
tion that is already established, that is already functioning, and that 
has already begotten high hopes among the lawyers of the world.” 
J. L. BRIERLY. 


The World’s Industrial Parliament. A short popular account of the 


International Labour Organisation. By E. M. OLiver. 1925. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 63 pp. 2s. net.) 


THE apathy and even hostility with which the International Labour 
Office is still regarded by the general public may well be due to the lack 
of any short and readable account of its functions and achievements. 
The World’s Industrial Parliament is just such a book. It is simply 
and pleasantly written, with enthusiasm, and an evident experience 
of the difficulty of presenting industrial problems to the uninitiated. 
In fact Mrs. Oliver has perhaps pruned too rigorously, but it is no 
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doubt impossible to write a comprehensive account of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to be read by the reluctant in the course of 
an hour. A. R. 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 : Britain and the European 
Alliance. By C. K. WEBSTER. 1925. (London: G. Bell & 
Sons. 8vo. xiv + 598 pp. 25s. net.) 


A CERTAIN resemblance between the European situation in 1815 
and 1919 has awakened widespread interest in the period following 
the overthrow of Napoleon, when an attempt was made to run European 
affairs by a concert of the victorious Powers, into which, after a 
few years, the defeated France was received with a view to con- 
solidating the victory. Books born of superficial interest of the 
moment and the taste for analogies seldom add to our true knowledge 
of history; but Professor Webster’s work is of a very different kind. 
Though the subject which he has chosen happens to have acquired 
special importance and continues to interest a wide public, his choice 
of it was made fifteen years ago, long before anyone could have fore- 
seen the present circumstances. Both in its inception and in its 
final product, his work is that of the true historian with more feeling 
for the scientific duties of history than for its popular, topical interest. 
No doubt he has greatly profited from the actual experience of recent 
years, and has learnt to see and to understand things which would 
not have been equally plastic and clear to him had he not worked 
‘ under conditions similar to those of his period. But he does not 
succumb to the temptation to draw analogies and has pursued his 
exact historical research without any apparent regard to present-day 
problems. Castlereagh forms the central figure in the book and 
his policy is its main subject, but in fact it supplies the most complete 
analysis of European diplomatic history during the years from 1815 
to 1822 which so far has appeared in any language, and the research 
work for it was done in Foreign Office Archives in many countries, 
although, of course, our own has supplied the greatest amount of 
material for it. Every serious student of nineteenth-century history 
and of international affairs should read the book; those in search of 
material for pseudo-historic political effusions need not do so, or will 
be disappointed. L. B. NAMIER. 


The Inter-Ally Debts. By Harvey E. Fisk. 1924. 2nd ed. (New 
York: Bankers’ Trust Company. 16mo. 369 pp.) 


A FEW weeks ago, Lord Bradbury, addressing the House of Com- 
mons Commercial Committee, advanced the view that the position 
that had been established among the Allies since the War was far 
from ideal. ‘A juster plan and one more conducive to the rapid 
economic recovery of the world would have been that the contribution 
of each Ally to the War should have been regarded as a free gift to 
the Allied cause.’” The American point of view to the contrary is stated 
with remarkable force and precision in this volume by Mr. Harvey E. 
Fisk, issued by the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Fisk sets forth the whole history calmly and without passion—as a 
banker naturally would do. ‘ Here is your Ledger a/c,” he says to 
the Allied nations. ‘‘ Your Debit Balance is $11,861,000,000! What 
are you going to do about it? Do you dispute the accuracy of the 
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figures? There they are, set forth in an orderly fashion, verse and 
chapter. Test them in any way you like, but, having tested them, 
we await your proposals.” 

It is not often that the measured words of the banker rise to the 
height of intense scorn and indignation. I will only quote one 
sentence, “ The War caused the unprofitable consumption of goods 
of a value in gold equivalent to all the property of every kind of these 
two great nations (France and Italy) of nearly eighty million people; 
an amount equivalent to the accumulations of centuries, wasted in 
four and one-half years of insensate strife.” 

Lord Bradbury’s view is probably that held by every European. 
Mr. Fisk’s view undoubtedly dominates Washington. Between the 
two there is a great gulf fixed to bridge which will need all the 
patience and wisdom of international statesmanship. 

OWEN FLEMING. 
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NOTES, 


Annual General Meeting. 


THE Sixth Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held at 
Chatham House on Tuesday, July 7th, 1925, at 8.30 p.m. Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood was in the Chair. 


Agenda. 


I. Presentation of the Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

II. Presentation of the Accounts of the Institute for the year 
ending June 30th, 1925. 

III. Elections to the Executive Committee. 

REPORTED: that Captain Walter E. Elliot and Mr. R. 
M. Barrington-Ward had resigned from the Executive 
Committee, and that under Rule III (4) the following had 
retired but were eligible and were nominated for re- 
election : Mr. Clement Jones, Professor P. J. N. Baker, Mrs. 
Philip Snowden. In addition, Mr. C. Delisle Burns and 
Colonel R. A. Steel were nominated for election to the 
Committee. 

IV. The following resolution was passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting on June 23rd, 1925, for recommendation 
to the Annual General Meeting : 

“That, as a means of increasing the revenue of the 

Institute, the entrance fee payable by members upon 

* election should be raised to two guineas after a total 
membership of 1200 had been reached.” 


I. Report of the Executive Committee.—After Lord Meston, in present- 
ing the Report, had explained its principal points and called attention 
to its recommendations, the CHAIRMAN said that the first part of the 
Report must have filled those present with confidence in the future 
of the Institute. 

The record of achievement was indeed remarkable. In_ this 
connection it was necessary to remember with very special gratitude 
the munificence of Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, to whom the Institute 
owed this splendid building, the possession of which had contributed 
so greatly towards making this striking progress possible. The best 
thanks of the Institute were also due to Sir John Power for generously 
providing the money necessary for a meeting hall. Lord Cecil called 
attention to the copy of the Chevening portrait of Lord Chatham which 
was on exhjbition in the Common Room, an acquisition for which we 
had to thank Sir Abe Bailey, the donor, and Lord Stanhope, the 
owner of the original. The meetings of the Institute had been 
uniformly of the greatest interest, and the formation of study groups 
had proved a successful feature, the further extension of which was 
in contemplation. For the equipment of the library two gifts of 
£100 each had already been received, and there was a prospect of a 
grant of {3000 towards the same object from another quarter. 
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With regard to the second part of the Report, which was addressed 
to the future, it was drawn on bold and courageous lines. Its attitude 
was, however, justified. There was every reason to believe that an 
endowment sufficient to cover the cost of preparation of the annual 
Survey would shortly be forthcoming. The endowment contemplated 
by the compilers of the Report might at first sight astonish, yet it 
was not much when it was considered that this was the only institution 
of its kind, charged with the important task of inculcating the impartial 
study of foreign affairs. As to the importance of this, he could not 
do better than quote the words used by Disraeli at Manchester in 
1872: 


“The very phrase ‘foreign affairs’ makes an Englishman convinced that 
I am about to treat of subjects with which he has no concern. Unhappily the 
relations of England with the rest of the world, which are foreign affairs, are 
the matters which most influence his lot. Upon them depends the increase or 
reduction of taxation. Upon them depends the enjoyment or embarrassment 
of his industry. And yet, though so momentous are the consequences of the 
mismanagement of our foreign relations, no one thinks of them till the mischief 
occurs, and then it is found how the most vital consequences have been occasioned 
by mere inadvertence.” : 


Nothing could be better worth while than an educational establish- 
ment of this kind which could permeate the country with sound ideas 
on foreign affairs. As time went on it might even be of use to those 
august persons the officials of Whitehall! It would also be of great 
value to financiers and those engaged in business and industry, as 
well as to all students of public affairs, especially the younger genera- 
tion. In conclusion, the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, 
invited criticism of the Report. 

Mr. J. H. HaRteEy said he was rather depressed by a passage on 
p. 20. He was inclined to favour impromptu discussions, and was 
opposed to the idea of providing a few speakers, selected beforehand, 
with copies of the paper to be read. 

Mr. Curtis, in reply, mentioned a suggestion which had been 
made to him that any members anxious to join in the discussion 
should apply beforehand for a copy of the paper. He favoured the 
practice of supplying proofs of the paper to the leading speakers, thus 
giving them time to think over their criticism. But he approved the 
suggestion and stated that, in the event of such applications being 
made, every effort would be made to supply advance copies of the 
paper to intending speakers. 

Mr. WYNDHAM BeweEs thought that the disadvantage of too many 
prepared speakers was that they crowded out others. With regard 
to the desiderata for a Chairman, he felt that he need not necessarily 
have an expert knowledge of the subject. It was more important 
that he should have experience in gathering the points quickly and 
making a balanced and judicial résumé. 

The Report was then adopted unanimously. 


II. Accounts.—In presenting the Audited Accounts of the Institute, 
which had been circulated to the members present, Sir JoHN Power, 
the Honorary Treasurer, pointed out the difficulty of preparing a 
financial statement for a meeting in the first week of July, before 
the Auditors’ Accounts had been received and when the financial year 
continued until the end of June. In the Annual Report, therefore, 
an estimated cash deficit of £3500 was shown on all accounts to 
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June 30th, 1925, but the Auditors’ Balance Sheet which had been 
received the day before was more favourable, showing the deficit as 
£931. The Auditors had credited the Institute with the capital value 
of such assets as furniture, etc., which in the Report had been regarded 
from the point of view of expenditure. The fact remained, however, 
that the Hall Fund had been depleted by £3000, which would have to 
be repaid to it when conditions permitted. Such borrowing had been 
necessary, as explained in the Annual Report, but he now considered 
that it was necessary for the Institute to stand on its own feet. The 
necessity for the Lecture Hall was increasingly evident, and therefore 
arrangements had been made to proceed with the building and he 
hoped the Hall might be ready by Christmas. Fortunately it would 
be possible to complete the Hall structurally with the balance remain- 
ing of the Fund, though members would have to wait for decorations 
and adornments until the Institute was in a position to repay to the 
Hall Fund the amount borrowed. 

To a member who asked whether there was at ‘present any Endow- 
ment Fund, Sir JOHN PowER replied that all, with the exception of 
£19. 6s. 3d., had now been expended. 

Mr. HucH WyNDHaAM asked to what the item ‘‘ Interest on Deposit 
Account ”’ referred. Sir JoHNn Power replied that it was interest 
on the purchase money for Chatham House, which had been placed 
on deposit pending completion. 

The Accounts were then accepted unanimously. 


III. Executive Committee—There being no other nominations for 
the vacancies on the Executive Committee, the following were declared 
elected : Professor P. J. Noel Baker, Mr. C. Delisle Burns, Mr. Clement 
Jones, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Colonel R. A. Steel. 


IV. Entrance Fee—S1R JOHN POWER then explained at some 
length the proposal to increase the entrance fee to {2 2s. after a 
total of 1200 members had been elected. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM seconded the proposal. 

Str JouN Stavrip! asked whether entrance fees were being treated 
as capital or income. SIR JOHN Power replied that up to the present 
they had necessarily been treated as income, but it was hoped that 
the financial conditions would soon allow them to be capitalised in 
the usual manner. 

Mr. E. F. Wise, while agreeing that the subscription and entrance 
fee were inadequate in proportion to the advantages enjoyed, sug- 
gested that a two-guinea entrance fee was a lot for some people to 
pay. At recent meetings there had been no speaker with personal 
knowledge of the Trade Union Movement, or, except himself, of the 
Co-operative Movement. Yet these movements stood in special 
need of the education which the Institute could supply. Moreover, 
they looked on foreign affairs from a fresh angle, and could contribute 
a new point of view which was of special value. For most persons 
belonging to these movements-the proposed entrance fee would be 
a bar. 

SiR JOHN Power pointed out that a power was reserved to the 
Council under the Charter to remit the entrance fee in special cases. 
The Institute prided itself on being non-party and members should 
be prepared to pay for such independence a subscription much less 
than that of an ordinary Club. The extra guinea was only one pay- 
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ment in a lifetime. People were generally more keenly interested in 
privileges for which they had to pay, and with regard to Trade Unions 
it was well known that they were among the wealthiest bodies in the 
country ! 

Mr J. H. Har.ey drew attention to the statement made at a former 
General Meeting to the effect that the subscription would not be 
increased. 

The CHAIRMAN thought Mr. Wise’s point of great importance. 
The entrance fee and subscription were admittedly moderate, but 
from the educational point of view it was important to be able to 
reach everyone. While he thought Mr. Wise exaggerated the scarcity 
of speakers with a knowledge of the movements referred to, he thought 
the Committee might well consider a plan to meet the difficulty sug- 
gested. In saying this, however, he raised no objection to the present 
proposal. 

Lorp MEsToNn said that the Committee would be very ready to do 
as suggested and that it was, moreover, intended that advantage 
should be taken of the provision in the Charter to which the Honorary 
Treasurer had referred. In reply to Mr. HARLEY, he pointed out 
that the pledge to existing members had been strictly observed, but 
that in respect of an entrance fee future members were in a different 
position. 

Mr. STEPHEN GWwyNN protested against exaggerating the im- 
pecuniosity of the impecunious. Anyone who could afford a bicycle 
could afford the extra guinea. 

The proposal was then put to the meeting and carried. 


After Str MaurIcE DE BuNSsEN had proposed and carried a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, who acknowledged it, the meeting 
terminated. An informal reception in the Common Room followed. 





Meetings of the Session. 


May 26th, 1925.—M. Henry de Jouvenel gave an address on 
“French Foreign Policy.” Viscount Cecil of Chelwood was in the 
Chair. At the close of the meeting members were given an oppor- 
tunity of asking questions, after which a vote of thanks on behalf 
of the Institute was proposed by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. 

June 9th, 1925.—Dr. Stefan Osusky, the Czechoslovak Minister in 
Paris, gave an address on “‘ The Psychological Basis of Czechoslovak 
Policy and its Practical Application.” The Right Hon. Sir Rennell 
Rodd was in the Chair. At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks 
on behalf of the Institute was proposed by Lord Meston and seconded 
by Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm. 

June 16th, 1925.—Professor W. E. Rappard gave an address on 
““The Practical Working of the Mandates System,” which will be 
reproduced in the September number of the JouRNAL. The Hon. W. 
Ormsby-Gore, M.P., was in the Chair. The speakers in the discussion 
following the address were: Col. Hon. Sir James Allen, Mr. Charles 
Roden Buxton, Mr. J. H. Harris, Mr. H. Wilson Harris, Sir Frederick 
Lugard, Mr. John de la Valette and Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

June 30th, 1925.—Professor J. L. Brierly read a paper on “ The 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes,’ which will be printed 
in the September number of the JourNAL. The Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Pollock was in the Chair. The speakers in the discussion 
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following were: Professor P. J. Noel Baker, Mr. Wyndham Bewes, 
Professor A. Pearce-Higgins, Mr. R. F. Roxburgh. 

July 7th, 1925.—Annual General Meeting and Informal Reception. 
A report of the meeting will be found on p. 198. 

July 21st, 1925. Mr. H. Wilson Harris opened a discussion on 
“The Security Pact,” in which the following speakers took part : 
Mr. George Glasgow, Mr. J. H. Harley, Mr. P. H. Kerr, Professor 
Maurice Gerothwohl, Mr. P. A. Molteno, Mr. C. Delisle Burns, and 
Mr. Raymond Unwin. 


Study Group Meetings. 


The following meetings of study groups have been held at Chatham 
House : 


African Group: June 24th, July oth. 

Disarmament and Security Group: June 23rd, July 2oth. 
Dominions and Foreign Policy Group: June 22nd. 
Economic Group: June 2gth. 

Far Eastern Group: June 15th, July r4th, July 21st. 


Group Meetings. 


The following group meetings have been held at Chatham House : 
June 25th, 1925. Subject: India. To meet Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 
July 20th, 1925. Subject: Soviet Russia. To meet Mr. W. H. 

Chamberlin, Moscow correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly Review. 


The Managers of Foreign Affairs have requested that an announce- 
ment be made that they can supply members who wish to have their 
copies of Foreign Affairs bound in this country with covers at $1-10 
per set, 7.e., two covers for each volume, each cover holding two copies 
of the magazine. Covers can be supplied for both Volume I and 
Volume II. Application should be made to the Secretary of the 
Institute, or direct to “ Foreign Affairs,” 25, West Forty-third-Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. 





AUSTRALIAN BRANCH AT SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


As was mentioned in the Report of the Executive Committee to 
the last Annual General Meeting, members of the Institute in Sydney 
have constituted themselves as an Australian Branch of the Institute 
—an example which it is hoped will be followed by members in other 
parts of the world. 

Professor A. H. Charteris has forwarded to the Executive Com- 
mittee a report of the meetings held by the Branch during the past 
year, which is recorded below : 


Report of Meetings held by the Australian Branch for 1924-5. 


In view of the Imperial Conference which had been proposed for 
October 1924, the Branch arranged a series of discussions on “‘ The 
Implications of Dominion Status.” The first meeting was held in 
July 1924 and the last on April 7th, 1925. 
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October 24th, 1924.—Professor A. H. Charteris addressed the 
Branch on “The Geneva Draft Arbitration Protocol.” Detailed 
discussion was impossible, the only information as to the terms of the 
Protocol being such as had been given in the Press or was included 
in the statement of the Prime Minister in the House of Representatives 
on October 2nd, 1924. Consequently it also followed that Australasian 
alarm at the effects of Articles V and VI—and the possible challenge 
to the ‘‘ White Australia” policy—was ill-informed and extravagant. 
He concluded by expressing the opinion that the Protocol entailed 
no new, nor indeed any, risk to Australia of dictation by any organ 
of = League of Nations with respect to the ‘“‘ White Australia ”’ 
policy. 


November 6th, 1924.—The Right Hon. S. M. Bruce, Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth, addressed the Branch on “ Intra-Imperial 
Relations.” He gave an interesting account of the readiness with 
which information was now placed at the disposal of Dominion Prime 
Ministers by the Foreign Office, and dealt with the vexed question 
of intra-imperial consultation by declaring that he advocated the 
expansion of the system of Imperial Commissions (such as the War 
Graves Commission and the Economic Commission) into other spheres 
of activity. He predicted the time when such Commissions would be 
combined in an Imperial Secretariat. He did not think, however, 
that an Imperial Secretariat would be tolerated in matters relating 
to foreign affairs, but considered that development would probably 
come in another direction, namely, by the appointment of diplomatic 
representatives of the Dominions to London who would be vested with 
semi-diplomatic status. 


April 7th, 1925.—Sir Hugh Bell addressed the Branch on “ The 
Dawes Plan and its probable Effects on British Industry.” He 
foresaw danger in any plan which involved a transfer of wealth with- 
out any consideration moving from the transferee, and gave many 
apt examples to prove his point. In answer to questions Sir Hugh 
Bell stated that there was a growing feeling in England (now becoming 
articulate) in favour of the total cancellation of inter-Allied debts 
and of Reparation claims—this he was inclined to regard as the most 
satisfactory solution of the post-war economic difficulties. 


May 15th, 1925.—Mr. E. J. Hajny, Consul-General in Australia 
for Czechoslovakia, addressed the Branch on the subject of ‘‘ Czechoslo- 
vakia and its Treaty Relations with its Neighbours.” After a brief 
outline of early Bohemian history, Mr. Hajny described the establish- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic under the able presidency of 
Masaryk in 1918. Mr. Hajny, who was at Versailles as secretary to 
Dr. BeneS, described the provisions made for safeguarding the German 
minority, the treatment of the Russian refugees, and the treaties made 
with Austria, France, and Poland. He stated that although past 
history made impossible any political union amongst the former com- 
ponents of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, yet an economic union was 
not only expedient but practically inevitable. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


British Poiicy IN ASIA. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
SIR, 

Will you allow me to re-echo the feelings of consternation 
which must have found expression at the unreported discussion 
following Sir George Lloyd’s paper on British Foreign Policy in Asia, 
reprinted in your last issue? 

It is an almost classic statement of the policy and expedients of 
the Balance of Power, developed with a truly disarming simplicity 
and candour. Russia, China and Japan are, it appears, ranged, or 
likely to be ranged, against us owing to our recent policy. Therefore 
we must “handle India properly’ and cultivate the friendship of 
the United States and Germany. But at the same time we must 
remember that “ loyalties in high matters political and administrative 
depend mainly upon the self-interest of the nations concerned.” 

I have no space to go into the flaws involved in the details of this 
reasoning. Friendships are not easily won, nor are old prejudices 
against British imperialism dispelled, by the methods suggested, and 
Sir George Lloyd is evidently as unfamiliar with the deeper currents 
of public opinion in the United States as he is with those of Europe. 
But of two things he should be reminded, lest he overlook them in 
‘ more important connections than an Institute discourse. In his 
philosophy he has reverted to doctrines which the flower of our genera- 
tion gave their lives to refute in action. And in his policy he ignores, 
as a scrap of paper, the most solemn and binding commitment to which 
the British Empire has ever set its name. To prepare the lists for a 
new war in which race-feeling will be the principal stimulant on either 
side is not only to disintegrate the British Commonwealth of white 
and non-white nations, but to dishonour our dead and to break the 
word we pledged in the Covenant to the living. 

Yours etc., 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


in the Library of the Institute, Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, 
S.W. 1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, Oct. 13th. ‘‘ China.” Speaker: Dr. Henry T. HopGKIn. 
Oct. 27th. ‘‘ The Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations.” 
Nov. roth. Not yet arranged. 
Nov. 17th. Discussion on Survey of International Affairs, 1920-3. 
Nov. 24th. ‘‘ Blockade.” Speaker: Mr. W. ARNOLD FORSTER. 
Dec. 1st. Discussion on Survey of International Affairs, 1920-3. 
Dec. 8th. ‘The World Status of the Latin American Republics. a 
Speaker: Mr. L. Ceci JANE. 
Dec. 15th. Not yet arranged. 





